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From the Christian Register. 
ASPECTS AND PROSPECTS OF AMERICAN 
LIFE. 
BY BROOKE HERFORD. 
Continued from page 420. 

It may occur to you that I have been 
speaking almost entirely of the settler or 
border-life, which must always be more or 
less of this struggling character. So I have. 
But then what an immense proportion of 

our country is of this kind; scantily popu- 
ated, only half won from swamp and forest, 
lands that task those who will grapple with 
them to the intensest strain of effort, force 
them to live alone, to be self-reliant, and 
hardy, and untiring. And some are con- 
stantly going out to this life, and others go- 
ing back from and taking the spirit of it with 
them ; and so this kind of character comes to 
leaven your whole people to an extent that 
at first I could not understand. 

And so, even in the towns and cities, it is 
not so very different. Even there people 
plunge into their occupations very much in 
the same spirit in which the more adventur- 
ous go off to the gold-fields or the sheep. 
ranches. Every one is trying for a “ big 
thing.” An unusual proportion of men, even 
in what pass for steady trades, are speculat- 
ing. And so life all through is loaded with 
an extra anxiety ; its struggle is harder, more 
absorbing; its race keener, the whole pace 
of life fiercer and quicker. ioe 
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This is, I think, the real reason of what I 
daresay many of you have noticed, as I have ; 
viz., that so many people go to America, 
drawn thither by the brilliancy of its pros- 
pects, and come back again utterly disap- 
pointed. I have seen this again and again. 
The fact is, I think, that America is a fine 
country for those who have that spirit of 
adventure, who can go that faster pace, 
who can enter into that struggle I have de- 
picted, and not be borne down and not give 
in, but hold on to the end. But there are a 
great many who cannot do this, haven’t it in 
them. Why, there is a great talk at times 
of the prospect there is for those “ wretched 
pauper laborers,’ as some of your writers are 
very fond of calling them, of England; of 
what a glorious thing it would be for them to 
come out to those rich plains of Kansas and 
Missouri; of how every man of them might 
own his own land there, and so forth. 
Well, if the agricultural laborer is able to 
get so far, and have anything at all left, and 
if he can be content for years, to house more 
poorly, and to live more barely, and to work. 
harder than ever he did in his life, why, he 
may manage to hold his own, and after years 
of dogged, untiring struggle may even come to 
some prosperity. But itis reallyso. I doubt 
whether the poorest hovels of our agricul- 
tural villages can match with many of the 
ruder emigrants’ log cabins, or with the square 
pits in the tarth, “the Kansas dug outs” 
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which they have to put up with where tim- 
ber is scarce; and as for /and,—well, it’s a 
very fine thing, but you can’t eat it, and you 
can’t clothe in it, and it is not pleasant even 
to die upon. 

However, pass that by. I may, perhaps, 
overrate the hardship such people would have 
to encounter here or there, or the intensity 

of the struggle here or there; but I do not 
think I am mistaken in putting as the most 
marked and significant characteristic of Am- 
erica all over,—a life strangely intense, and 
occupied with its work; an eager striving, 
| restless onward humanity, first and last, alive 
ewith effort, enterprise and struggle / 
In this element of struggle I found—at 
‘least I thought I did—the key to the condi- 
tion of America, the explanation of that cu- 
cious mingling of strength and weakness, of 
which I have now to speak. For I not only 
have to speak of what is admirable, but of 
some things that are not admirable at all, 
present, actual results. How could it be 
otherwise? What nation in the world has 
no weak spots in it? I am sure we English 
cannot boast! As for America, the particu- 
lar stage at which it is, makes it utterly im- 
possible that everything should be what it 
ought tobe. Itis a young nation. What is 
a hundred years, after all? You are only a 
fine, growing child among the nations, and 
you are in a country that you cannot half 
occupy yet. 
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So, America constantly struck | trast even in the cities. 













strike the stranger in much the same way, 
with the contrast of original and admirable 
enterprise on the one hand, and on the other, 
meanness and defectiveness. I am not an 
engineer, put certainly I was struck through- 
out America with the immense superiority of 
your railroad arrangement to ours,—so far as 
the train itself is concerned, the engines, the 
cars, the couplings, the brakes ; but the lines, 
with some Eastern exceptions, do not seem 
anything like as well laid as ours; and as 
for the stations, or “ depots,’ you have some 
noble exceptions in the great cities, but other- 
wise .such rickety old wooden sheds are 
hardly to be found the world through! Your 
system of checking baggage is as near per- 
fection as one can expect out of heaven, but 
the actual handling of it is more suggestive 
of the other place. 

And the same contrast of grandeur and 
untidiness meeis your eye at every village 
you pass through. It is sure to be Jaid out 
on the plan of a large city,—wide streets, 
perhaps avenues, 70 or 100 feet wide, only, 
the streets are not made, mere tracks through 
the mud, with a sidewalk of planks from 
house to house. I’m not finding fault with 
it; of course it would be an impossibility for 
such wide streets to be kept paved in such 
mere beginnings of towns; but it does give 
the country an unfinished look. 

And you have stiil, the same sort of con- 
The general appear- 


me like a magnificent establishment only half| ance of your American cities is far away 
kept up. Splendid undertakings continually | finer than that of our English towns of about 





astonish one, but with them one finds accom- | the same population. 


Your communities 




























paniments and surroundings utterly out of 

proportion to them; an unfinished air about 

things——sometimes a curious mixture of 

grandeur and untidiness, of marble and mud. 

Let me note a few illustrations of this. A 

foreigner is struck with it even in the gen- 

eral aspect of the country. He sees and 

hears of wonderful things in the way of agri- 

culture; crops of Indian corn stretching for 

miles, like a great unbroken cultivated plain ; 

| farms of 40,000 acres ; fields—why I passed 

one single wheat-field out in Kansas of 1,300 

acres, and a beautiful sight it was! But 

these are the exceptions. The general Jand- 

acape takes its tone rather from those half- 

cleared lands, and the great farms have wide, 

ragged borders of weed and wilderness, and 

the fences are straggling piles of roughly-split 

‘timber, and the log-houses rarely have any 

adornment about them. I don’t mention 

these things as the most noteworthy, but as 

the most striking to the eye of a stranger, 

and’ explicable enough when one takes ac- 

count of the struggle of those who live in 
them. 

And the railroads on which you travel 


have more ambition, and more enterprise, 
and more faith in the future than ours, 


Manchester is about the same size as Chi-. 


cago, and we have two buildings, our Assize 
Courts and our City Hall, far beyond any- 
thing here; but when that is said we have 
to give in, for the general character of your 
city is just as far beyond the general charac- 
ter of ours; and our city has been rebuild- 
ing in what I thought rather a noble style, 
till I came here, for forty years, while yours 
only five years ago was lying one vast, hag- 
gard wilderness of ruins. Your lofty blocks 
of offices, each with its “elevator,” making 
the fifth story just as accessible as the first, 
strike an Englishman with admiration. I 
do not think we have one such “elevator” 
in all Manchester. So does the enterprise 
with which you raise and move your build- 
ings as when you regraded your city a few 
years ago. How my Manchester hearers did 
open their eyes when I told them about your 
Tremont House, as it stood before the fire, 
being raised six feet, with all its business 
| going on as usual! 
| It is all this structural magnificence and 
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enterprise that makes a stranger wonder at 
the features so curiously contrasting with it. 
He turns from these fine buildings to the 
streets in which they are “set,” so to speak, 
and they are in a condition which would not 
be tolerated in a third-rate little manufactur- 
ing town in England. Even in New York 
the streets are miserable, badly paved, seldom 
repaired, seldom swept or cleaned. In newer 
cities, like Chicago, it is far worse. The 
mud, the holes, the heaps, the roughness, the 
jolting, are simply beyond description! And 
even in the best suburbs, where your tree- 
bordered avenues are skirted with beautiful 
mansions, one sees here and there tubs of 
ashes and refyse on the sidewalk, while the 
alleys are horrible in their litter and filth. 
You'll be having a pestilence in this city one 
of these days. In fact, I couldn’t help saying 
sometimes that one should look at America 
from two feet above the ground and upwards; 
then, it is magnificent, but below that, the 
less said the better. 

I do not say this in the spirit of fault- 
finding. It is simply the result of that strug- 
gle under which you have to carry on your 
city life as your national life. You have 
everything to do at once, and you can’t do it. 
You haven’t got money, and you haven’t got 
men to do it. But it has to be told, and it is 
what you have to keep in view and keep 
working to improve. 

It would be a good thing for the present 
welfare of America if the strain and business 
of life involved no more serious defects than 
half-cleared land, and untidy sidewalks, and 
unpaved streets, But it has some aspects in 
which it seems to affect life and the national 
welfare far more deeply than this. It causes 
everybody to be busy, eagerly busy, making 
his fortune,—or trying to make it, which is 
just as engrossing, perhaps even more so. 
This has its strong side in the tremendous 
national power it develops; but it has also 
one very weak side; viz., this: that it results 
in the almost total absence of a leisurely class 
in America, and wider sfill, in the general 
lack of any wholesome appreciation of lei- 
sure as an element of busy life. In England 
we have a very large leisurely class,—all the 
people of accumulated or inherited property, 
who have no need to work; our landed gen- 
try and country families; and the various 
grades of so-called aristocracy. Some peo- 
ple think we have far too large a class of this 
kind; they call them “the drones in the 
hive,” “ cumberers of the ground,” “ consum- 
ers instead of producers,” and so forth, and 
cannot see any use in them. And, indeed, 


when one looks at the kind of life many of 


them lead—butterfly lives of fashion, fast 
lives of aristocratic dissipation,—it is very 
















difficult to help feeling that way. But I 
must own that what I have seen in America 
has set me thinking of the full bearing of 
this matter as I never thought of it before. 
It has shown me ways in which such leisurely 
classes do, as a fact, temper the rush and 
struggle of English life, by their mere living 
in the midst of it without the need of being 
engrossed in business and work as the most 
of people are. It has shown me many ways 
in which such leisurely classes may be a most 
useful element in a nation. Of course they 
may not rise to the full height of their oppor- 


tunities; they may not feel the obligation to 
use their leisure to help on the public good ; 


even if they are free from the temptation to 


use up their time and life-power in mere 
working for more wealth, they may have 
other special temptations to pride, and class: 
feeling, and luxurious self-indulgence. True, 
but in any class there are always some at any 
rate who feel the call to better things; and 
so there are in this large-propertied, leisurely 
class in England. That leisurely class fur- 
nishes England in large part with a magis- 
tracy, which, though it is often sharply at- 
tacked, and deserves to be, for foolish judg- 
ments, yet is, after all, one of the soundest, 
manliest, most equal-dealing magistracies in 
the world. It furnishes us with the main 
elements of a parliament which if it often 
cannot rise above class prejudice is, at any 
rate, free from any suspicion of conscious 
dishonesty or corruption. It may not supply 
these elements in anything like the quantity 
or quality that one feels such a class might 
do; it may not feel the appeals of public ne- 
cessity as it ought to do; but how if there 
were not even such a class to appeal to? 
And that is almost absolutely the case in 
America. Almost everybody is busy, work- 
ing out the wealthiest position that he can 
for himself. It is very commonly said that 
it is one of the special weaknesses of Ameri- 
can life that its men of wealth and leisure 
will not take their share of publicduty. ButI 
hardly think the charge isjust. For the num- 
ber of men of wealth and leisure that there are 
in America, I do believe that as large a pro- 
portion do their duty manfully as in Eng- 
land. The real weakness of American life 
lies deeper in; not in the leisurely class, so 
far as it does exist, shirking its part, but in 
there hardly being any such leisurely class, 
and in the tendency of life being against its 
being formed. ‘The drive and pressure of 
American life give men little inclination for 
leisure. It is not in their way. They do 
not know what to do with it. At the lower 
end of the ladder men must work intensely, 
and at the higher end they like to do so. 


To de continued. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NICHOLAS WALN. 


The following account of this remarkable 
man, is partly compiled from what has, at 
different times, appeared in print concerning 
him, and partly from narratives or verbal 
accounts, which I have heard from the lips 
of my beloved father, Joseph Foulke, and 
from that esteemed elder of the Christian 
church, the late Isaac Parry. I give it to 
the readers of the Intelligencer as I have 
thus received it, believing it will be regarded 
as containing matter, though not new to ail, 
still of much interest to Friends. 

New York, Eighth mo, 18th, 1876. Tuos. Foutke. 

Nicholas Waln was a man of good natural 
abilities, improved by culture and education. 
He was a good Latin scholar, but what was 
of far greater importance, he was educated 
in the principles aud doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion. His early impressions of pure 
religion were never wholly lost amid the 
cares of the world and its business engage- 
ments. His regard for a governing principle 
in his mind restrained him from gross evils, 
and kept him from “ many foolish and hurt- 
ful lusts which drown men in destruction 
and perdition.” He studied law, and devoted 
a portion of his time to obtaining a knowl- 
edge of the German language. He was 
naturally witty and sarcastic. He suffered 
nothing to interfere with his studies, and to 
improve his knowledge of the legal profes- 
sion he went to England in Tenth month, 
1763, and at the Temple in London, he 
entered anew upon the study of the law. 
His fluency in the German language, his 
cheerful, pleasing and amiable manners and 
sterling integrity, on his return to his 
native country, soon won for him a large and 
lucrative practice. Soon after his marriage 
he was favored with a renewed visitation from 
his Heavenly Father, Jesus Christ, who in 
his inward and spiritual appearing is in all 
men, sat upon the judgment seat in his soul, 
and he was judged out of those things that 
were written in the book. His whole life 
seemed to be laid open. Al] things necessary 
were revealed to him, and he experienced 
judgment to pass upon his transgressing na- 
ture. He had often consulted with flesh and 
blood and reasoned away strong convictions ; 
but now through the workings of Divine 
grace upon his heart, he gave up to the 
heavenly vision. Sorrow, repentance and 
contrition were now his portion. He could 
no longer attend to business affairs, but re- 
mained in this unsettled state for some time, 
when he felt an impression of duty to go to 
the Youths’ Meeting at the Market Street 
House, in Second month,1772, In this meet- 
ing, he felt constrained to appear in public 


prayer. It was altogether on his own account 
and very unexpected to the whole assembly. 
It was given with great deliberation, and 
had a powerful effect upon all present. To 
his acquaintances as they heard of it, and to 
the citizens of Philadelphia generally at that 
time, it was scarcely less humbling and 
remarkable. Leaving his seat in the middle 
of the house, and advancing to the preacher’s 
gallery, he kneeled in the attitude of prayer. 
The congregation arose, but for some minutes 
the internal agitation of the young man 
seemed to preclude utterance. At last his 
lips opened, and with a tremulous voice, but 
powerfully melodious, these aspirations burst 
forth: “Oh! Lord God! arise and let thine 
enemies be scattered! Baptize me—dip me— 
yet deeper in Jordan—wash me in the laver 
of regeneration! Thou hast done much for 
me, and hast a right to expect much: there- 
fore, in the presence of this congregation, I 
resigu myself and all that I have to thee, 
O, Lord! It is thine. And I pray thee, O, 
Lord! to give me grace, to enable me to 
continue firm in this resolution. Wherever 
thou leadest me, O, Lord! I will follow thee : 
if through persecution, or even to martyrdom. 
If my life is required, I will freely sacrifice 
it. Now I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
and the mountains of difficulty are removed ! 
Hallelujah! Teach me to despise the shame, 
and the opinions of the people of the world. 
Thou knowest, O, Lord! my deep baptisms. 
I acknowledge my manifold sins and trans- 
gressions. 1 know my unworthiness of the 
many favors I have received. And I thank 
thee, O, Father! that thou hast hid Thy mys- 
teries from the wise and prudent, and revealed 
them unto babes and sucklings! Amen.” 
Slowly sentence by sentence came forth, and 
they baptized the hearers into tears. He left 
the bar and put on the attire of a consistent 
Friend, and in fervency of spirit, sought to 
fill up the measnre of religious duty. His 
appearances were not frequent in the ministry, 
and his sermons were mostly short and 
weighty. In the Youths’ Meeting held quar- 
terly, he was often engaged in his gift, and 
at times in no ordinary degree under the 
blessed influences of the Holy Spirit. At 
the Youths’ Meeting at Abington, in Eighth 
month, 1797, a tall, slender man, by name 
James Simpson, who sat at the head of the 
minister’s gallery, arose and spoke briefly, 
but most powerfully. He had on his 
head a silk cap, and his clothing was of a 
plain appearance and of a light drab color. 
As he spoke, his weighty and powerful ex- 
pressions caught and enchained the attention 
of all. Throngs of bright images, carrying 
forcible conviction and Christian instruction, 
flowed from his lips. When he sat down, a 
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deep silence came over the heart-tendered|and misery which demand immediate atten- 
assembly. After a solemn pause, Nicholas | tion. 
Walnaroze. His heart seemed filled with Gos-| Widows struggling to support families of 
pel Love. He had arich and melodious voice, | little children upon wages so diminished by 
and the baptizing power of the Holy Spirit | the pressure of the times that it would seem, 
went with the word preached, softening the | indeed, a blessing were the coffin lid to close 
hearts and moistening the eyes of the people | upon the little form so wasted and famished, 
there gathered. He stood and ministered for | and so weary of asking for bread which the 
about an hour; after which, on his bended | mother cannot supply. Aged women, worn 
knees he invoked Almighty God, and lifted | by long service, and bowed with the suffering 
up his voice in prayer and praise. A solem-|and infirmities of time, laboring twelve or 
nity very unusual, and a perceptible presence | fourteen hours out of the twenty-four in order 
came over the assembly. And continuing|to cast in their mite, and yet compelled to 
for a time, the people were baptized into one- | look upon a starving group around them. 
ness of feeling and unity of spirit. At last| While these things exist, it presents to my 
those at the head of the gallery shook hands | mind as a mistake for Friends to appropriate 
for the meeting to close. The solemnity |sums of money to building meeting-houses 
remained unbroken. No one seemed willing | hundreds of miles away, when God’s poor are 
to depart. A pause ensued when Nicholas | at our very doors, naked and hungry. 
Waln remarked “that under the solemn cov-| As a religious sect, we are small in num- 
ering Friends were favored with, perhaps | bers, and do not seem to require great space 
they had better now separate.” A few young | for our “ places of worship.” 
men who sat near the door then rose to leave} In most towns there are rooms or “ Halls”’ 
the meeting, but the solemnity was still over | which may be hired, which would answer the 
the heart-tendered assembly, and they re-| need of the few resident Friends, and the 
turned again to their seats. Sweet, awful | question comes up, Is not this better than to 
silence again reigned, when Richard Jourdan | expend several thousands of dollars in pur- 
stood up and broke forth in the Seng of| chasing land and building a “ House of Wor- 
Triumph of the Saviour’s entrance into|ship,” whose “shadow, perhaps, may fall 
Jerusalem: “ Hosanna!. blessed is he that | upon the home of want and pain,” which this 
cometh in the name of the Lord!” when! money would go far toward relieving? 
Friends again shook hands, aud the meeting| I know the opinion prevails with Friends, 
quietly separated. that where a few of their numbers have for 
— some time assembled together on First days 
for united service and “ waiting,” a house 
should be built and appropriated for the 
meeting; but is not this one of the minor 
matters of the law? Let us beware that we 
do not neglect the weightier matters of the 
spirit. 

Without any direct reference to the need 
of a meeting-house, implied in the article 
mentioned above, I only wish hereby to ex- 
press, in a general way, another view of the 
subject, feeling we are more true to the beau- 
tiful name of “Friends,” and serve God 
more acceptably, when we succor the unfor- 
tunate, than by seeking to multiply the num- 


ber of our meeting-houses. B. 
Orange, Eighth mo. 20th, 1876. 














_—— 


Ler your ret be perfect in its season, like 
the rest of waters that are still. If you will 
have a model for your living, take neither the 
stars, for they fly without ceasing, nor the 
ocean that ebbs and flows, nor the river that 
cannot stay, but rather let your life be like that 
of the summer air, which has times of noble 
energy and times of perfect peace. It fills 
the sails of the ships upon the sea, and the 
miller thanks it on the breezy uplands; it 
works generously for the health and wealth 
of all men, yet it claims its hours of rest.— 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


AN APPEAL FOR THE SUFFERING. 


Upon reading an article in Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer, of Eighth month 19th, concerning 
“Our Distant Friends,’ my thoughts were 
immediately aroused to consider not the need 
of a meeting house for a band of earnest 
Friends, but the crying need of hundreds of 
men, women and children who are suffering, 
and many actually starving, in consequence 
of inability to obtain employment, and se- 
cure the daily necessities for the body. Our 
papers almost daily present cases of poverty 
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A MAN passes for that he is worth. Very 
idle is all curiosity concerning other people's 
estimate of us, and all fear of remaining un- 
known is not less so. If a man knows that 
he can do anything, that be can do it better 
than any one else, he has a pledge of the ac- 
knowledgement of that fact by all persons. 
The world is full of judgment days, and into 
every assembly that a man enters, in every 
action he attempts, he is gauged and stamped. 
— Emerson. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ LITERATURE. 


There is a subject to which I wish to call 
the attention of Friends in the different Year- 
ly Meetings in this country, and that is, the 
organization of a department. (where there is 
none at present) for society work, which, for 
want of a better name, and as partly ex- 
pressive of its object I will call a Friends’ 
Book Repository — a place for the collection, 
distribution and sale of Friends’ literature; a 
kind of headquarters and general rendezvous 
for our members, where everything supposed 
to be of interest in the society can be learned. 
In many cases it should be used as a publica- 
tion office. I know of but one such in the 
whole country now, and that is in Philadel- 
phia, while I think each Yearly Meeting 
should have such an establishment. 

There seems a great falling off of interest 
in publishing such books, and circulating 
such reading matter as we deem the best in- 
terests of mankind call for, from that mani- 
fested by early Friends. 

John Comly, himself an editor and pretty 
extensive writer, thought he saw in visions of 
the future that this religious society was to 
exercise a great and a good influence in the 
world through its literature; elevating its 
morality, purifying and ennobling its eenti- 
ments, and, in matters of religion, separating 
the pure from the vile, and the living reality 
from the lifeless form. 

Have we fulfilled these sanguine hopes? 
Have our lights shone as we meet? Have 
we placed our candle in the candlestick, or 
hidden it under a bushel? I fear that we 
cannot answer these queries clear. We are 
sadly deficient in a literature of our own to 
meet the wants of the age. 

The times have changed from what they 
were in the early history of our society. This 
age has become much more of a reading one 
Not only means for communicating general 
intelligence have been wonderfully improved, 
but religious doctrines are taught and brought 
to our understandings by means of the print- 
ing press. The press has indeed become a 
mighty power in the land for good or for 
evil. Aud have we, as a society, kept up 
with these changes, and have we availed our- 
selves of all the opportunities within our 
reach? Are we not responsible if error pros- 
pers and false doctrine rules when we could 
have prevented it, but did not? Let us awake 
to a true sense of the situation and of our 
duty. Let us see whether we are doing all we 
can and ought in this matter. 

I wish to stir up the pure mind afresh on 
this subject, that we may do our whole duty 
and faithfully improve the talents intrusted 
to our care, calling upon members and meet- 
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ings and represeutative committees to take 
the matter in hand and see if there be not 
something for them to do, and if so, do it, 

Let each of the six Yearly Meetings inter- 
est themselves in this matter (and I have 
faith to believe they will), but the sooner the 
better—we lose by delay. We have in this 
section Monthly and Preparative Meeting 
Libraries, but in a sadly neglected condition, 
I think it would be profitable labor for every 
Quarterly Meeting to appoint a committee to 
examine and report upon the number of 
volumes and the condition of all the libraries 
within their limits, and offer such suggestions 
and recommendations as they think proper. 

Fresh interest would be engendered, and 
the usefulness of these humble libraries would 
be greatly increased. When we recur to the 
reading of some of the excellent writings left 
by primitive Friends, how gratefully do we 
remember the glow of, heavenly love that 
warmed our hearts, and our feelings were 
kindled as with a live coal from off God’s 
holy altar. I am ready to conclude that if 
every birthright member made himself ac- 
quainted with the testimonies of John Wool- 
man, Sarah Grubb, Rebecca Jones, Hugh 
Turford and other worthies I could mention, 
we should not miss so many of them when 
we gather in our solemn assemblies. Oh, 
how sad wy heart is to think of some of these 
rich legacies —— jewels of purest lustre —- now 
lost to mankind and suffered to sink into 
oblivion through sheer neglect! Are we not 
ready to take up the Jamentation of Christ 
when He wept over Jerusalem; saying, “if 
thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this, 
thy day, the things which belong to thy 
peace! but now they are hid from thine eyes?” 

There are only two papers, so far as I 
know, published in the interests of our soci- 
ety, and we should use all proper effort to in- 
crease their circulation and usefulness, And 
by contributions from many members cause 
them to speak for the society as the expo- 
nents of our principles. I would urge upon 
Friends, individually and collectively, as far 
as they see the way clear and hear the right 
call unto them that they write, print and cir- 
culate their convictions. 

In Philadelphia they havea Friends’ Book 
Association, and I wish every Yearly Meet- 
ing might establish something of the kind of 
its own, located at some central point where 
Friends should meet and renew their strength. 
It would naturally a become nucleus around 
which would gather all matters of interest to 
the members of the body ; new subjects would 
be proposed; new plans devised; new work 
laid out; information given and received. 
We should awake to new life, and it would 
go out to the extremities of the body. It 
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would be as a central sun from which rays of 
light and heat should go forth to warm and 
animate all around. Perhaps this statement 
may seem to promise too much, but this 
should, and I trust would, be the effect in 
some degree. A movement of this kind 
would cultivate a taste for a higher class of 
literature. And it may be that seeing a want 
of right books, concerned persons might be 
moved in a right spirit and qualified to sup- 
ly thedeficiency. Such an establishment need 
not at first be extensive or expensive. It may 
start on ever so small a scale. Some one as 
agent, man or woman, might be selected to 
do what may be required, to keep such 
books and papers as may be called for, and 
Friends would learn where to look for them. 
The work should be under the fostering care 
of the Yearly Meeting, and by proper nurs- 
ing in due course of time, it may be expected 
to grow. Would it not be well for each 
Yearly Meeting to appropriate funds, more 
or less as it may seem advisable, to further 
this object? Suppose, for instance, that one- 
half the amount which goes to pay ministers 
in other societies of the size of ours was given 
to foster and sustain such an undertaking, 
Low it might prosper. It should by no means 
be undertaken or engaged in for money mak- 
ing. A higher aim should be kept in view, 
and through Divine guidance we should seek 
to lay before the public the highest, truest 
and noblest views of religion and worship. 
The other branch of Friends have engaged 
in this work with much earnestness, and are 
to be commended for their efforts to dissemi- 
nate religious works, good books, etc., pub- 
lishing them cheaply, and by aid of some 
voluntary contributions they are able to 
offer them at surprisingly low prices, while 
they furnish many for gratuitous distribution. 
As the harvest we are to reap depends upon 
the seed that is sown, it is very important 
that those who have a true sense of Chris- 
tianity should labor to sow the true seed, nor 
look with indifferent eyes where the tares 
abound. Let such be concerned even as the 
Scriptures recommend, to sow to the spirit 
that of the spirit we may reap life eternal. 
' The leaven of the kingdom is ready to work 
in every heart if we will but suffer it to do 
so. And, bad as the world appears, it is 
a blessed thing to know that there are those 
who are, as “the saltof the earth,” the savor 
of which has healing and saving virtue in it. I 
look upon this society as one having a high 

















and divine mission to perform, and I have an | 
inexpressible fear that we are not found fill- 


have not presented this subject as forcibly as 
it deserves, but I have cast in my mite, and I 
hope the concern may not be allowed to die, 
but may take root and grow and bear fruit 
abundantly. 


Epw. Merritt. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.,8 mo. 20, 1876. 
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THE more light admitted to apartments the 


better for those who occupy them. Light is 
as necessary to sound health as it is to vege~ 
table life. 
consequences are disastrous. 
perfected without its vivifying influence. It. 
is a fearful mistake to curtain and blind win- 
dows so closely for fear of injuring the furni- 
ture by exposure to the sun’s rays, that rooms 
positively gather elements in darkness which 
engender disease. 
fresh air, too, or suffer the penalty of aches 
and pains and long doctors’ bills which might. 
have been avoided. 


Exclude it from plants, and the 
They cannot be 


Let in the light often and 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LOCAL INFORMATION. 
Fairfax Quarterly Meeting was held at: 


Goose Creek, Va., on the 20th and 21st inet. 


The meetings for worship on First and Second- 
days, were well attended and orderly. C. 
Gillingham, S. M. Janney, Jesse Hoge and 
Shepherd Wood appeared in public testimony, 
also Dr. Snodgrass of Washington City, a 
member of another religious denomination, 
who said he had been drawn to believe more 
and more in Friends’ principles. 

At the meeting for discipline on Second- 
day all the queries were read, answers agreed 
upon, and representatives appointed to attend 
the Yearly Meeting. The Committee on 
Circular Meetings made a report appoivting 
among others a meeting on the first First-day- 
of each month, at Washington City. It was 
stated that there are many friendly people in 
that city, but very few attended the meeting. 
The hope was expressed that some action 
may be taken to bring them together. 

On First-day morning the Executive 
Committee of the Yearly Meeting First-day 
School Association held a meeting, at which 
epistles to the associations of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois were read and approved and 
directed to be forwarded. 

Reports were received from all the schools 
in Fairfax and Nottingham Quarters, and 

partial reports from Baltimore and Warring- 
| ton, none being received from Centre Quarter. 

A sub committee was appointed to prepare 
ja report and name representatives to the 


ing our places in righteousness to the honor | General Conference to be held in Philadel- 
of Him who made us, and the good of our | phia. 


fellow men. 


Sixth month, Second-day mofning, the 


In conclusion, I would say that I feel I] committee reported that in consequence of 
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the incomplete reports on hand they could 
not finish their work, and recommended that 
the clerk of the committee correspond with 
the schools not reported, and endeavor to 
obtain the desired information; and it was 
also directed that each school send to J. W. 
Hutchinson, Third and St. Paul streets, Bal- 
timore, by the 1st of Tenth month, the names 
of the Representatives to the General Con- 
ference. 

The committee, after some expression on 
First-day School work, adjourned to meet at 
Lombard Street Meeting-house, Baltimore, 
on the 15th of Tenth month, at 9.80 A.M. 





The Circular Meeting held at Haverford 
‘Meeting: house, Penna.,on First-day the 20ih 
inst., was largely attended, the house being 
quite full. The day was one of the most 
delightful of the season and many were 
present from the city. 

The testimonies of truth as understood by 
us were forcibly presented by those to whom 
it was given, to hand forth to the assembly, 
and their words of instruction and encour- 
agement were listened to with marked atten- 
tion. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 2, 1876. 





Our Posirion.—On former occasions we 
have alluded to the difficult position of jour- 
nalists, in connection with contributions which 
give evidence of having been prompted by a 
desire to advance the cause of Truth and yet 
are too defective in diction to be published 
in their original form. An article must pos- 
sess some literary merit, as well as soundness 
of principle, to recommend it to the general 
reader, and matter that will often pass current 
in manuscript would appear so different in 
print, that it would not be a kindness to the 
author to publish it as written. For this 
reason we are obliged sometimes to consign 
matter to the waste basket, although for so 
doing we may be deemed hyper-critical by 
those who do not appreciate the purity of our 








motives, and are ready to attribute the rejec- 


tion to a fastidious taste. 

With these general and prefatory remarks, 
we will endeavor to gather the substance of a 
short communication trusting that our friend 
will recognize our desire to do justice to his 
“ Thouglts for the Rising Generation.” His 
concern is especially for a class of young men 
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and boys who have not a guarded education 
at home—whose parents do not, either by ex. 
ample or precept, encourage them to “ choose 
the good and refuse the evil.” He regards 
such as in danger of selecting for companions 
those who would lead them into wrong doing, 
and by continued association lower their moral 
standard. He would encourage the youth to 
reflect upon the importance of forming correct 
habits in early life, and also upon their ac- 
countability for the various good gifts with 
which they have been entiusted, that were 
designed to minister to man’s material com- 
fort, but which if applied to ignoble purposes 
become the ruin of their possessor. As he 
believes that the character is strengthened by 
becoming a consistent member of a moral or 
religious association, he advises all to appeal 
earnestly for divine assistance, in order to be 
properly connected with some religious body 
that will prove as a hedge from evil. He 
closes with an expression of love for his fel- 
low-beings, and with the desire that parents 
who have been regardless of. their duty 
towards their children, may be awakened toa 
sense of their great responsibility, lest they rest 
under condemnation when the query is ad- 
dressed to them relative to the “ lambs com- 
mitted to their charge.” 


“ THESE ought ye to have done and not to 
leave the other undone.” This langusge of 
the blessed Jesus will occur to many who read 
the “ Appeal for the Suffering” which we 
publisk in another column. We fully believe 
that the provision of appropriate and suf: 
ficiently commodious houses of worship for 
every community of Friends who may need 
help in this matter will not curtail our char- 
ities. 

The coming winter will be one of much 
destitution in many places, most especially in 
large cities where manufacturing industry is 
now much depressed. Whoever can give 
labor with just compensation to a struggling 
brother is doing a more beneficent deed than 
is he who bestows an alms. 

Almsgiving ever has a place among us—the 
aged, the sick and the little children will need 
much direet aid; but for those who are able 
to work, compensated work is the best 
charity. 
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We hope the earnest words of our friend 
will find an echo in every heart, and that all 
may be vigilant in seeking out the poor and 
needy, and lending a helping hand to the 
faltering ; but expenditure of capital, such as 
the erection of needed houses of worship, will 
help, rather than oppress, the suffering 
laborer who now sadly 


“ Asks his brother of the earth 
To give him leave to toil.” 


ee 


DIED. 
CHAPMAN.—On the 14th of Eighth mo., 1876, 
Sallie G., wife of Joseph Chapman; a member of 
Green’Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia 


SMITH.—Snuddenly, on the 14th of Eighth mo., 
1876, Sarah W., wife of Alexander C. Smith, and 
daughter of the late George Woolley, in the 63d 
year of her age. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CENTENNIAL NOTES. 
No. 14. 


THE EXHIBIT OF TUNIS. 


It was a Turk in Tunis that I met; 
Cross-legged upon a saffron colored mat, 
Silent and imperturbable he sat; 
And, like a nightmare, I behold him yet— 
Bronzed as a pagan god, smoke-brown and dry 
As parchment; yet his introspective eye, 
Full of gray meditation on the themes 
The world wots not of, seemed to gaze on dreams. 
Through many terrors J have passed since then— 
Wounded in bat'les, wrecked in midnight seas, 
Wasted by famine among savages, 
Grazing the gravein many ways; but when 
I think of that old Turk there at his ease, 
It seems as if all this had never been. 
— Cornwell. 


What does he dream of, I wonder. Does 
he think on the Gays of Saracen civilization 
and progress, when the forefathers of the lithe 
Arabs around him made the banner of the 
Crescent the symbol of industry and enlight- 
enment, the foe of superstition and of feudal 
tyranny? or does he meditate sagely upon 
the past conquests and triumphs of the race 
of Tartar savages, his ancestors, who smote 
with the same scimitar Moslem brother and 
Christian foe? or does the eye of his mind 
revert to the far-off day when a great mer- 
chant nation of the Phcenician race dwelt 
gloriously on this kindly soil, reared a mighty 
city on yon peninsula which juts into this 
sheltered bay, and defended it with frowning 
citadel upon the landward side, in the center 
of which rose proudly a temple to scula- 
pius ? 

We read that in the Carthagenian capital 
dwelt a population of 700,000; that it was 
the greatest commercial emporium of the 
world; that it was the seat of manufactures 


and the mechanic arts; that it derived vast 
wealth from the import of precious metals ; 
that it gathered tribute from many subject 
lands and that the armies and navy of 
Carthege contended for empire with all- 
powerful Rome in three dreadful wars, till, 
in the second century before Christ, the great 
mart of commerce and of industry fe!] before 
the legions of Scipio the younger, and was 
utterly demolished that the mistress of the 
world might know no rival 

After a century of desolation, another 
Carthage rose above the ruins of the old, and 
in this city was planted the most important 
of the Christian bishoprics of Africa. The 
great names of Cyprian and Tertullian are 
associated with the second Carthage, and they 
teach the faith of the Holy Nazarene in tem- 
ples built, doubtless, from the fragments of 
pagan fanes. 

Then, in the fifth century, comes the Van- 
dal Genseric, and makes Carthage the capi- 
tal of his Afric kingdom. In another hun- 
dred years, the Roman General Belisarius 
subjects it once more to the Imperial sway of 
the world empire; but, in the seventh cen- 
tury, when Rome can no longer hold and 
guard her subject provinces, comes the Arab 
with the conquering banner of the Prophet, 
and, with the oft-repeated assertion of the 
unity of God, sweeps mercilessly away a ccr- 
rupted Christianity from all the lands of 
North Africa, and destroys beyond resurrec- 
tion the city of Carthage. Ruined and buried 
beneath the debris of many ages, the traveler 
now walks inquiringly over the uncertain 
site, gathering assurance from the broken 
arches of an aqueduct which once brought 
water from the mountains to cool the lips of 
the city by the sea. 

To our great Centennial show has come the 
little regency of Tunis, presenting to our con- 
sideration the peculiar wares, the costumes, 
the arms, the golden trappings of the cava- 
lier, the trinkets and the agricultural pro- 
ductions of the state which occupies the site 
of ancient Carthage. 

The space in the Main Building allotted to 
Tunis is quite small, and lies between that of 
the Hawaiian Islands on the south and Den- 
mark on the north. Entering it from the 
west, the first object that arrests my attention 
is a most interesting reminder that this state 
does, indeed, claim the mouldering ashes of 
dead and buried Carthage. Firmly fixed in 
a walnut frame-work, about 8 by 10 feet in 
dimensions, is a portion of the mosaic pave- 
ment of an old Carthagenian temple dedicated 
to Diana. It was found in close proximity 
to the site of the Temple of Astaite, the Juno 
of the Pheenicians. 

Says the printed label: “In this vicinity 
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there appears to have been a temple dedicated 
to Diana, and this lion formed part of the 
pavement of the temple. Every other repre- 
sentation on this vast pavement had relation 
either to the chase or to wild beasts. Through 
the ignorance of the native workmen, or their 
inability to handle easily broken objects, 
every one was hopelessly destroyed in the at- 
tempt at removal except the lion, which is 
the only object which was successfully taken 
up. 

“The boldness of design, and the exquisite 
execution of this work, assign it to the most 
flourishing period of Carthage: the coloring, 
attitude, position and bend of every limb, ex- 
hibit the masterly skill of the artist.” 

I should say the workmauship of this frag- 
ment appears about equal to that of the Pom- 
peian pavements as the excavators reveal 
them. Certainly the rampant lion has a 
direfully expressive visage, and his dread 
claws do rend the prostrate horse (?) with 
true leonine energy, while streams of blood 
are flowing from the wounds. The observer 
gains by retiring a little to the distance, in 
order to get a good view of this interesting 
and spirited antique. The expression is then 
excellent ; $5,000 is the price asked for this 
valuable relic of old Carthage, and one of the 
persons in charge of the Tunis exhibit in- 
forms me that there have been already sev- 
eral offers for it from various inatitutions. 

An ugly chasm in one side of the mosaic 
reminds everybody of the act of vandalism, 
of which a woman visitor was recently guilty. 
She actually succeeded in digging out several 
of the little cubes of stone which make the 
ground-work of the picture, and was carrying 
them away when she was detected, arrested 
by a guard, gave up the absurd spoil, was 
well frightened and then allowed to go on her 
way without further retribution. Perhaps 
this experience will deter her from further 
depredations at the Exposition. 

Now, what else has Tunis to show? Rich 
Turkish garments, all splendid with silver 
and golden embroidery ; barbaric instruments 
of music such as we have often seen and heard 
in the land of the Nile; a gorgeous array for 
the cavalier ; the delicate gauzy vestments of 
the bride, the litter on which she is borne 
upon her marriage day; gold embroidered 
and fringed fezes, scarfs, shawls and em- 
broidered goods, and silver plate belonging 
to the special department of the Bey. 

Seated under the round arch of the gilded 
saracenic pavilion I recognize a friend, and, 
pausing to exchange greetings, find to my 
surprise that she is temporarily replacing the 
Commissioner of Tunis, and that she is, for 
the time, high priestess of this temple of 
Oriental industry. This is getting a good 


inside view of the Centennial Exposition, and 
I congratulate my friend upon ber position as 
revealer of mysteries. ‘Together we walk 
around and examine, somewhat at leisure, the 
hand-made finery, all rich with gold and 
silver, and inquire into the prices thereof, 
This resplendent saddle and other equestrian 


trappings, magnificent enough for the Bey - 


himself, is valued at $750. I can imagine the 
fleet, slender steed of the desert, with the proud 
Pasha seated upon this throne like saddle, 
himself arrayed in all the barbaric splendor 
of crimson and gold, frowning scornfully on 
the benighted Giaour who acknowledges not 
that Allah alone is Ailah ; for have I not seen 
the like in the land of the Pharaohs. 

My attention is called to the slender bottles, 
about the size of an average little finger, 
which contain the otto of rose and of sandal 
wood. These find much readier sale than 
most of the articles on exhibition, and are 
said to be no dearer than is just and reason- 
able. Their fragrance can be perceived, say 
some, through all barriers, but I did not de- 
tect it. 

The gilded lanterns of many-colored glass, 
which hang aloft in the Moorish arches, 
crowned with the golden crescent, are a very 
noticeable Oriental feature of the exhibit; 
and so are the terra cotta pipes, with long 
bamboo stems and bone mouth-piece, which 
find lodgement on brackets on the wall. The 
walls are hung with tapestry of a rude sort, 
which has doubtless many merits not discern- 
ible to the uninitiated in Tunisian mysteries. 
Gay hand embroideries, just such as I have 
seen in the bazaars of Constantinople and in 
Cairo, lie temptingly around awaiting pur- 
chasers; but this pretty jewel-case, made of 
an ostrich egg, and decked with seeming 
pearls, is more fascinating to me. The pon- 
derous beads of amber are valuable, and in 
keeping with the other useless articles of lux- 
ury around. 

But we have reached the sleeping (?) apart- 
ment for the lazy lords of this dreamy land, 
and pause to take an inventory of the hand- 
some hangings, the broad, low couches, the 
nargileh, and the little inlaid bedside stool 
for the coffee service, adapted to the needs of 
the Turk—too lazy to rise and sit erect while 
he sips the tiny cup. 

A meagre array of agricultural products 
in little bags claims our attention, and we 
find the cereals and the other food plants of 
the country similar to those of Egypt, though 
in much less variety. I am kindly permitted 
tocarry specimens away with meas memorials. 

Very pretty, really beautiful, indeed, are 
the coffee services of curiously-wrought silver, 
and the intricate filagree work of the same 
material, which seems intended for kindred 
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uses. There are candlesticks which would 
tempt a connoiseur, but when I inquire about 
them, am disappointed to be told that these 
highly-wrought things are of Indian maau- 
facture, not at all the work of the Tunis arti- 
zan. ‘The weapons of war, swords and mus- 
kets exhibited by the Bey, are also of delicate 
and elaborate workmanship, and we are re- 
minded that these blades are of fine Damascus 
steel, uniting wondrous hardness with wondrous 
flexibility. 

Before taking leave of Tunis I am recom- 
mended to go out into the passage between 
this department and the Hawaiian Pavilion, 
and note the remarkable-looking agricultural 
implements of the Moor. The plow is all of 
wood, except an iron wedge-like point, about 
ten inches long, and can only scratch a nar- 
row line in the earth, having no power to 
turn over the soil. Fork, rake and spade are 
all of wood, and are hand work of the rudest 
kind. But the most curious implement of 
all is a wooden, boat-like sled, having the flat 
bottom armed with sharp flints, and knives 
of iron for threshing the grain. We can 
imagine the grain stack in the open field, and 
a smooth threshing floor of earth around it. 
The sheaves are laid down in proper position, 
and an ox harnessed to the threshing sled, 
on which sits the turbaned Moor to give due 
force to the machine, and round and round 
they go till all the golden grain is torn from 
its attachments and lies upon the earth ready 
to be gathered as the lawful spoil of man. 

How happens it that the disciples of the 
Arab prophet are so painfully unprogressive ? 
We know that in the middle ages, when war- 
fare and plunder desolated and barbarized 
Europe, the Saracen, his conquests over, cul- 
tivated the arts of peace, became the pioneer 
and instructor in the useful arts, aszerted the 
dignity of labor, built splendid cities along 
the African coast, wove rich fabrics of wool, 
cotton and silk, wrought skillfully in the 
metals, making the famous steel of Damas- 
cus and devising the finest and costliest jew- 
elry of the age. Fragments of architecture 
yet remain, attesting the taste and splendor 
of the golden days of the good Caliph, Har- 
oun al Raschid. It is claimed that common 
schoois and colleges originated with the 
Arabs, and that the wise caliphs were ardent 
friends of popular education, Haroun al Ras- 
chid decreeing that a free school should be 
attached to every mosque. 

All this glory of the dawning seems to have 


long since passed away, and the dreams of 


culture and progress, which had their birth 
in the brain of the desert sages of Arabia, 
have found fulfillment among the rude bar- 
barous races who were at tbat time desperate- 
ly contending with feudal tyrants, and with 


ecclesiastical bigotry in the rough forest coun- 
try of Northern Europe. 





To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 
Friusuine, L. L., Eighth mo. 16, 1876. 

I have been often minded, to send a small 
communication to your excellent and highly 
valued weekly, from this ancient stronghold 
of Quakerism, thinking, perhaps, many of 
your numerous readers who spent their early 
days here, and are now scattered over the 
prairies of Iowa, or perhaps farther still, the 
mountain tops, or the Pacific coast, might 
like to read how this fertile, and in many ways, 
favored regioa—which must often occupy 
their thoughts and memories—was faring. 
And perhaps uppermost in those thoughts 
and memories, may be the ancient meeting- 
house, and the numerous friends and neigh- 
bors with whom they once gathered. 

Flushing town fifty years ago, was, as you 
and they probably know, seven-eighths owned 
and occupied by members of the Society of 
Friends, who also probably formed seven- 
eighths of its population in fact, it may be set 
down ashaving been the cradle of the faith of 
the Society in the State of New York. Then, 
as the writer of this well remembers, on 
ordinary occasions, and in ordinary weather, 
the ancient meeting-house—which was an- 
cient when dire revolution vexed the land— 
would be always filled to repletion on meeting 
days. 

But time, which brings such changes to us 
all and to everything around us, has caused 
that to be far from being the case now, for 
of very many of those who then occupied 
those venerated seats, the mortal remains 
quietly repose nigh the old meeting-house, 
where in life they loved so well to gather. 
There are comparatively but few whose rest- 
ing places are marked by a small monument, 
while of almost countless numbers the spot 
they occupy is unknown; some probably 
have died in other places and in distant 
lands, and many have sought homes afar off. 

There is no resident member who seems 
endowed with power to make oral communi- 
cation, but sometimes the meeting is visited 
by a non-resident minister, when, if notice of 
the expected visit is given, the house puts on 
somewhat its ancient appearance. The ordi- 
nary First-day gatherings, though far from 
being large, are truly solemn, and at the close, 
the genial element—always characteristic of 
Friends’ meetings—prevails in full, and 

‘‘ Bach for others welfare kindly speer.” 

A deep and fervent resolution seems de- 
cidedly to pervade that the meeting shall 
be kept up! the fire kept burning and the 
hearth swept, in the hope that the children 
will return, 
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There are members in full standing resid- 
ing within easy riding distance, with the 
appliances for doing so, and within easy 
walking distance also, who, if they were 
more careful always to attend when health 
and weather permitted, would, to say the 
least, add to its numbers. Then there are 
probably scores of persons residing around, 
who were brought up in the practice of at- 
tending Friends’ Meetings, who fervently 
believe it a system of religion which con- 
tains the pearl of great price, and who do not 
believe in or attend any other; who deny the 
necessity of a hired minister, or a paid choir, 
or a gorgeous place of worship ; these would 
make the ancient edifice wear a smiling aspect 
and add to the social religious element. 

I ask all such absentees, as they sit lolling 
at their ease on the first day of the week, 
perhaps reading the secular Sunday paper, 
to ponder on what their feelings would be 
were that ancient gathering place 
“Close sealed and abandoned to darkness and 

gloom.” 
A gathering place, whose foundation was 
laid, end whose walls were raised and sus- 
tained amid patiently borne persecution, such 
as we in our day fail to realize, and can 
scarcely conceive of. 

But [ have talked so long about the meet- 
ing and the meeting-house, that there is no 
time left to tell the wandering children of 
this place about the fine, wide, tree-shaded 
avenues that have grown up since they left, 
—flagged and lighted with gas, and betterstill, 
the jets of pure water from old friend Bowne’s 
ancient lake at Bayside, that spring forth 
wherever desired, to lay the dust, cool the 
air and moisten the parched throat, and far 
better still, the high moral tone—the fruit of 
its Quaker origin—that is shown in the ad- 
ministration of its government and the con- 
duct of its inhabitants, over that of all other 
villages within the writer’s knowledge. 

All of which must now be deferred and is 
perhaps as well omitted, as quite likely the 
whole fruit of this summer morning’s labor, 
will be lowered gently into that grave of so 
much wasted brain-work—the editors’ waste- 


basket. ». D. W. 


———__ + ~9e 


NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 
The press of other matter connected with 
our own Religious Society has prevented our 
giving earlier attention to this important in- 


a 


century of our national existence, and also 
the semi-centennial of the temperance reform, 
has been one of profound interest and encour. 
agement. Despite the universal depression 
in business and the prevalent financial em- 
barrassment, the National Temperance So- 
ciety and Publieation House has issued and 
circulated a larger aggregate of temperance 
literature than ever before, and its various 
agencies of public missionary effort have been 
continued with undiminished activity. 

‘* A great awakening of religious interest, 
experienced throughout the land, has rescued 
from the pathway of ruin, drawn therein by 
the illusory drink-temptation, thousands of 
imperiled souls. A distinctive temperance 
revival, partaking largely of a religicus char- 
acter, and known as the reform movement, 
has aroused a greatly increased interest in the 
cause of temperance in many localities, and 
has converted and solemnly pledged large 
numbers to total abstinence. 

“The woman’s Christian temperance work, 
the forerunner, as a crusade of prayer and 
appeal, of the prevalent widespread religious 
and temperance revival, has been continued 
with some modification of methods, but with 
great usefulness and efficiency. The several 
national and international orders, which em- 
brace nearly a million in their membership, 
have labored with characteristic vigilance and 
steadily increasing power for good. 

“The work among the children in Sabbath- 
schools and in juvenile temperance organiza- 
tions has been an important feature of the 
pear. 

“In the sphere of scientific inquiry, there 
has been a commendable activity, both in our 
own country and abroad, with a pronounced 
verdict agairst the use of alcoholic liquors, 
whetber in the, milder form of beer, wine and 
cider, or the stronger liquors, as beverages. 

“ The economic aspect, through the gigantic 
frauds of whiskey distillers and dealers and 
corrupted public officials against the public 
revenue, has had unwonted consideration. A 
distinguished senator,has declared in the Sen- 
ate of the United States his readiness to devise 
other means of public revenue, and arraigned 
the liquor traffic as ‘the gigantic crime of 
crimes.’ The whole question of the national 
responsibility forand duty towards the criminal 
traffic has attained a greater prominence and 
had a more thoghtful consideration in the 
Congress of the United States than in any 
previous year. In the legislatures of the 


terest. We present herewith an abstract of | States, though the liquor traffic has occasion- 
ed extensive agitation, legislative .action, 
either in the direction of concessions to the 
traflic or of advance legislation for its more 
effectual restraint and suppression, has to a 
great extent been held in abeyance. 


the “ Eleventh Annual Report” of the So- | 


ciety, believing that our readers will be glad 
to know something of its workings : 


“The past year, which completes the first 
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“The issue between the friends and oppo- 
nents of the liquor traffic is, however, rapidly 
and inevitably maturing for early practical 
adjudication by statesmen and legislators. 

‘‘Liquor-dealers’ organizations now em- 
brace the whole country with the avowed pur- 
pose of maintaining at all hazards an alleged 
‘vested right’ in the liquor traffic. To this 
end, the question is by them forced into pol- 
itics. To thoughtful observers it is obvious 
that an ‘irrepressible conflict’ is impending 
in which a truce is improbable. 

“ Tmportant testimonies have been declared 
during the year against the liquor traffic and 
in favor of total abstinence by various re- 
ligious bodies, and much efiicient aid to the 
temperance cause has been rendered by the 
religious press. 

“Each succeeding year but serves to devel- 
op into clearer view in its several aspects the 
great magnitude and far-reaching conse- 
quences of the temperance reform, the peril 
involved. if it be neglected, the manifold 
blessings which it will vouchsafe to the nation 
if it be nurtured and faithfully prosecuted to 
a triumphant consummation. The gratifying 

rogress of the past, despite great obstacles, 
isa guarantee that under divine guidance, 
we have but to press onward with an abiding 
faith and vigorous endeavor to reap an ulti- 
mate harvest of complete victory. 

“ Notwithstanding the severe depression in 
business circles and the financial pressure of 
the times, the Society has made more progress 
the last twelve months than in any former 
year of its existence. As its work becomes 
known, its influence widens and extends, its 
publications increase in number, circulation 
and power among all classes in the com- 
munity. ° . ° ‘ 

“The effort to win men to sobriety and to- 
tal abstinence is greatly hindered and in 
many ways totally neutralized by the gross 
ignorance which prevails in the community 
in relation to the nature and effects of alcohol 
upon the system, and the sanction given to 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors by the State and National govern- 
ments. Before much headway can be made 
in lessenimg the number of individuals who 
use such beverages, public opinion and statu- 
tory laws must be changed in both the above 
particulars. At the organization of this so- 
ciety, the following was laid down as among 
its platform of principles : 

“*In warring upon drunkenness and the 
drinkimg usages of society, we lay down cer- 



























tain fundamental principles as the basis of 


our action. First, we base our opposition to 


the use of alcoholic beverages on the clear, 
solid fact that alchoholic drinks, whether fer- 


sources,” is highly commended. 
written by Wm. Hargreaves, M. D., of Phil- 
adelphia, who has given many years of re- 
search and study to the statistics upon this 
question, the lessons they teach and the bear- 
ings they have upon the great reform and the 
vital interest and prosperity of our country. It 
gives from official sources the figures showing 
our national wealth of agriculture, manufac- 
tures, trade and commerce, railways, mines, 
fisheries, etc.; the number of persons employed, 
wages paid, etc., showing the vast resources of 
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mented or distilled, are slow but certain 
poison.’ 


‘* In attempting to prove this proposition we 


found, so far as literature was concerned, al- 
most nothing of a scientific authority in the 
country. The medical profession, with here 
and there an exception, continued the con- 
stant practice of prescribing its use for almost 
every disease and symptom of diséase imag- 
inable. 
quently and so universally that very many 
became ‘their own doctor’ in this respect, 
aud intoxicants of every name and nature 
were in great demand ‘asa medicine.’” . 


‘Stimulants’ were prescribed so fre- 


Among the recent publications of the So- 


ciety the new and valuable work by Dr. 
Richardson, “Six Lectures on Alcohol,’ is 
specially mentioned. 
justly celebrated lectures known as the ‘ Can- 
tor Lectures,’ delivered a few months ago be- 
fore the Society of Arts by Benjamin A.Rich- 
ardson, M. A., M. D., F. R.S., of London, 
with an introduction by Dr. Willard Parker, 
of New York. These lectures are from the 
stand point of a medical practitioner and a 
man of science, bound to no society and re- 
sorting to no special pleading. The topics 
discussed are profoundly interesting to the 
individual, to society and to the race.”’ . 


“Tt contains the six 


Another book entitled “Our Wasted Re- 
“Tt was 


the country and how developed. 

‘Tt also presents in strong contrast in the 
well authenticated statistics of the liquor 
traffic, showing the quantity and cost of intox- 
icating drinks, the number of persons em- 
ployed in their manufacture and sale, the 
expenditures for crime and pauperism caused 
by the drink traffic, and the material benefit 
which would accrue, especially to the laboring 
classes, to the cause of education and religion, 
and the ease with which our national deb: 
could be paid if the great drink-waste were 
stopped. It isa book of the utmost import- 
ance to the tax payer, the voter, the legisla- 
tor, the journalist, clergyman and temper- 
ance speaker, and should be placed in every 
public and private library in the land. ‘ 

“The many, constantly increasing, and 
urgent calls for facts, statistics and appeals 
for gratuitous circulation throughout the 
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community demand more attention than the 
subject has hitherto received. The first great 
work of the Society after its organization was 
to create a temperance literature. There was 
nothing worthy the name at the time. The 
Society had no funds even to pay for copy- 
right and stereotyping and preparing it for 
press. Over $60,000 has already been spent 
in this part of the preparatory work; and 
although at the present only on the threshold 
of the discussion, yet we have documents and 
publications of so many different varieties as 
to meet the pressing and preliminary needs 
and do a great work in the community. 

“As yet we have received no funds for 
special gratuitous work. The general work 
of the Society, however, is mainly gratuitous. 
Its two monthly papers are published at a 
loss of from five to ten thousand dollars per 
year, and many of the books, tracts and 
pamphlets at cost, or less than cost, of publi- 
cation. There has been, however, over twen- 
ty-five hundred dollars’ worth of publications 
distributed gratuitously in answer to earnest 
appeals from different parts of the country the 
past year. The need of money for this special 
purpose never was so urgent as at the present 
time. 

“ A space seven feet by four has been as- 
signed to this Society in the Main Exhibition 
Building in Philadelphia, among the publish- 
ing houses and national societies, to display 
their publications. Although the location 
assigned us by the committee is not what the 
Society should have received, yet a book-case 
and counter have been erected as favorably 
as possible in the limited space allowed, to 
make a temperance exhibit which shall in 
part offset the liquor-dealers’ display and be 
a standing protest against their nefarious 
traffic. All our books and specimens of tracts 
and papers will be shown and the stomach- 
plates, showing the effects of alcohol, will 
have a prominent position and will be a con- 
tinuous and impressive lecture and admoni- 
tiin throughout the six months to many 
millions of people. It may be that the little 


leaven may leaven the whole lump.” 
To be continued. 
———__ -—~<en—- ____—_ 


Selected. 


PRAISE. 
“T will praise the Lord at all times.” 
O Thou whose bounty fills my cup 
With every blessing meet; 
I give Thee thanks for every drop, 
The bitter and the sweet. 


I thank Thee for the desert road, 
And for the river side; 

For all Thy goodness has bestowed, 
And all Thy grace denied. 


I thank Thee for the smile and frown, 
And for the gain and loss; 


I bless Thee for the future crown, 
And for the present cross. 


I praise Thee for the wing of love 
Which stirred my worldly nest; 

And for the stormy cloud which drove 
The flutterer to Thy breast. 


I bless Thee for the glad increase, 
And for the exceeding joy; 

And for this calm and settled peace, 
Which nothing can destroy. 


Ge 


THE SPRING ON HOUSE ISLAND, MANCHESTER, 


BY ©. A. BARTOL, 


Beneath salt waves, at depths unknown, 
In hidden seams the streamlets ran; 

Through rocky cleftsttheir waters rose 
This ragged gorge to smooth and span. 


The circumvented ocean rails, 
And storms the basin at its brim; 
Its face without a wrinkle smiles,— 
It keeps the fort, that granite rim; 


While, at the thundering billow’s base, 
Which quivers as they rave and beat, 
With answer soft it trickles down 
In endless bounty from its seat. 


The dog-star, raging on its way, 
Makes of the earth a withered leaf; 
A mote within the scorching ray 
That smites afar the field and reef. 


The flowers fall with the sinking wells, 
The grass grows yellow on the plain, 

Sun-stricken men drop by the way; 
The cattle’s low is prayer for rain. 


As, mocking with their draught of brine, 
The ample tides still ebb and flow, 

Across the bay, ’mid shifting winds, 
Again my reeling boat I row. 


My spring’s clear look unchanged appears, 
Its level the horizon’s line; 

Holding its cup at Nature’s door, 
Of better drink than cellared wine. 


Supply how constant and serene! 
Reflection of some heavenly mood, 

Set even with the arching sky, 
Unlowered like Niagara’s flood. 


Oh, find thy level in my heart! 

Thou living fountain of the soul; 
The ceaseless craving in me cool, 

And make my stony breast thy bowl! 


Then, on this sounding main of life, 
As each wayfarer passes by, 
My silent offering for his thirst 
Shall be thy grace and purity. 
— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


—— 09 ee 


Ir is true, as a recent writer has said, that 
we get as we give. It is the law of life. As 
we dispense, we receive, both in quantity and 
kind. Shutting ourselves within ourselves, 
we find all else shut out. Opening our life 
to other life, we find that other life opening 
to us, 
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Frosty Mrnes.—The American Journal of 
Science and Arts contains an account of a 
curious fact that the miners in Clear Creek 
county, Colorado, have discovered. It is 

articularly noticeable in the Stevens Mine, 
about 12,500 feet above the level of the sea, 
on McClellan Mountain. After a depth or 
distance of ninety feet from the surface, the 
crevice matter, in which the silver is found, 
is frozea solid. Summer and winter have no 
visible effect to change its temperature, nor 
is ever thereany perceptible thaw. Pick and 
drill fail to work the frozen mass, and the 
only way the workmen proceed is to kindle a 
large fire at night against the matter and in 
the morning to pick at the disintegrated ore. 
After this curious fashion the mine has been 
profitably conducted for two years. From 
ninety feet, where the cold was struck, the 
tunnel has proceeded inward, now nearly 200 
feet, and the cold is in no way diminished as 
yet. Other mines in the neighborhood show 
the same singular condition, and in all of 
them the depth under ground is such that the 
frost cannot possibly have penetrated there. 
The conclusion reached by the contributor of 
the article is that it is a relic of the glacial 
era. Whatever its origin, it is certainly a 
singular and interesting fact, and the method 
of mining, although profitable, is as simple 
and primitive as could well be devised.— 
Public Ledger. 


ooo 


Tue pleasures of the world are deceitful ; 
they promise more than they give. They 
trouble us in seeking them, they do not sat- 
isfy us when possessing them, and they make 
us despair in losing them.—Mme. De Lam- 
bert, 








First Rartway IN Curna.—English and 
-American residents in Shanghai, China, 
have at last succeeded in procuring the con- 
struction of an experimental railway from 
Shanghai to Woosung, a distance of ten miles. 
The expense was limited to $150,000, as it 
was found difficult to raise a larger sum for 
an experiment against which all the traditions 
of the Chinese were opposed. The road has 
a very narrow gauge—six feet and a half— 
single track and 27-pound rails. The route 
presents no natural obstructions, and this cir- 
cumstance favors the cheap construction. 
Five miles of the road were formally opened 
on the 30th of June, with much ceremony, 
and on the next day a good advertising oper- 
ation was performed by transporting the 
Chinese passage free. When, at the begin- 
ning of July, the five miles of road were 
opened for regular business, the receipts are 
reported as “ highly satisfactory.” 

Every movement by the projectors has 





































been carried on with the utmost caution. 
The roadway was bought for a carriage road. 
The first locomotive used weighed only a ton 
and a half, and the speed it is capable of is 
only fifteen miles an hour. 
motives, weighing each nine tons, are in use 
on the road, but the speed is kept down to a 
moderate rate, as the light rails and roadbed 
will not admit of very fast driving. The 
boilers of the engines are tested to 200 pounds 
the square inch, and every possible precaution 
istaken toinsure safety. A roadway casualty 
at the opening of the undertaking might 
postpone its completion for an indefinite 
period. Two questions not touched in the 
reports of the projectors of the road remain 
for solution: One of these is, how long it will 
require to ‘‘educate” the Chinese up to the 
point of being immolated without complaining 
in the great experiment of railway speed. 
And the other problem is, whether Europeans 
aud Americans are entitled to less considera- 
tion in the “march of progress” than the 
“heathen Chinee.” 
road can demonstrate the possibility of safety, 
it will bring the world in its debt.—Public 
Ledger. 


Two other loco- 


If the Shanghai Rail- 
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THe people that do not try to be happy 


are the ones that are happy. Those that for- 
get all about themselves, in thinking and 
doing for other people, find something so 
much better than common happiness that we 
give it a better name, and call it blessedness. 


essence 
From the Evening Bulletin. 
SPLITTING OF A TREE BY ELECTRICITY. 


A few years ago the writer was spending a 


summer on the Hudson river, near Newburgh, 


and at the close of a sultry day in August, 
witnessed a most violent storm, accompanied 
by electrical discharges that surpassed in be- 
wildering granceur anything of a like nature 
he had seen before. Flash after flash fol- 
lowed in rapid succession, until one more in- 
tense than usual seemed to have struck the 
house that we occupied, or in very near prox- 
imity, as it was stunning in its effects and ac- 
companied by a peculiar hissing sound not 
pleasant to the ear or easy to describe. How- 
ever, no visible damage was sustained, and, 
like the storm clouds, the remembrance of 
the occasion passed away, and was for the 
time forgotten. 

About a month after the storm mentioned 
one of the huge white oak trees that grew 
close to the river's side showed unmistakable 
signs of distress. The top withered, the 
leaves curled, and the giant that had stood 
guard unharmed for so many centuries over 
the historic memories of Newburgh Bay, was 
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electric lantern is placed at a height of ten metres 
from the ground, and sheds a soft, clear light over 
an area of 20,000 square feet. 


Cur flowers which show signs of wilting, may be 
restored by cutting off about half an inch of the 
stems, and then placing the stems in hot water, 
Some on4 seeing this recommendation in one of our 
daily papers, has tried the experiment with success 
on several varieties of flowers, iacluding heliotropes 
which had been chilled. She has now a fine cluster 
of pelargonium blossoms, cut fifteen days ago, which 
still look as fresh as when first cut. 


seen to be slowly but surely yielding up its 
life. But the cause of dissolution was not 
then manifest. 

The tree died, and its towering trunk and 
huge naked branches stood in mournful ma- 
jesty amid its companions clothed in green. 
Soon the eyes of a speculative carpenter were 
directed to the tree, he wishing to use the 
tall piece of timber for a spar. 

The tree was cut’ close to the ground, and 
it fell across a piece of plowed meadow. But 
sad for the hopes of the mechanic; upon peal: 
the bark from the trunk the body of the tree 
was found to be split from root to branch— 
not an uneven fracture, but almost as smooth 
as if cut with a saw, the sides being black- 
ened, like a gunpowder explosion. 

The tree had undoubtedly received a pow- 
erful charge of electricity, and the splitting 
of the entire trunk was caused by the sudden 
evaporation of the liquids contained in its 
arteries, separating in a moment the tough 
fibre, as a wedge and mallet are used to effect 
a like result, but at great expenditure of 
labor by the hand of man. Strange to say, 
the tree bore no outward sign of injury, and 

with the exception of the entire trunk being 
split in half, wassound in every part. 
































Water which has been kept for some time in q 
state of ebullition does not make so good an effu- 
sion of tea as water just ‘“‘upon the boil.” A rea- 
son fur this is suggested by a writer in the Chemical 
News, who says that the escape of dissolved gases 
might possibly account for the inferiority of tea in- 
fusion made with long-boiled water. To test this, 
he passed for ten minutes through boiling water a 
stream of carbonic acid gas, and then made an in- 
fusion of tea with it. The result was decidedly 
‘| better than when water wai employed that had 
biled for the same length of time without the addi- 
tion of the CO,.—Pop. Sci. Monthly. 


Tue Spanish Government has appointed a com- 
mission to inquire into the physical conditions and 
possibilities of the Philippine Islands. A professor 
of botany is to accompany the expedition, to report 
on the nature of the flora of the interior, and on 
the condition and extent of the forests. A careful 
survey is to be taken of the entire group, and a 
map, drawn up on a large scale, is in consequence 
to be published. The monntain ranges are to be 
the objects of a special investigation; the height of 
all the salient points is to be accurately ascertained, 
and all traces of metallic products to be noted. The 








NOTICES. 


The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 




































Meeting will meet on Sixth-day, Ninth month 15th 
(same day as Representative Committee), at 3 P.M., 
at Race Street’Montaly Meeting Room. The gen- 
eral attendance of its members is desirable. The 
Sub-committee on Nominations will meet at 2} P.M. 
Jacop M. Ex.is, Clerk. 





A stated meeting of Committee on Social Inter- 
course will be held at Race Street Meeting-house 
on Sixth-day evening, 1st inst., at 8 o’clock. 

Gro. W. Hancock, )} 
C. M. Pat.uies, Clerks. 





The Philadelphia First-day School Union will 
hold its first meeting this fall on Ninth month 8th, 
Sixth-day evening, at 8 o’clock, at West Philadel- 
phia Meeting-house. James H. Arxrinson, Clerk. 





There will be acircular meeting held at Home- 
ville, Chester county, Pa., on the 10th of Ninth 
month, at 3 o’clock. 

RET SEAR A ERI ENE PET IE IE TTS DE 


ITEMS. 


The first day of the week is hereafter to be ob- 
served in Japan as a day of rest. 





It is said that the lighting of school-rooms by 
windows on both sides has been forbidden in Ger- 
many on the ground that such an arrangement in- 
jures the vision of the pupils. 


Ir has been decided to light some of the luggage 
rooms of the principal railway stations in Paris by 
means of electricity. By working ihe Graham ma- 
chine with three-horse power, as much light is ob- 
tained as that given by a hundred gas-lights. The 








officers in charge of the expedition are to take such 
notes of observation as shall enable them on their 


return to draw up an exhaustive monograph on the © 


entire physical condition of the islands. It is to be 
expected that many branches of scientific inquiry 
will profit by this research in a so long neglected and 
most interesting region.— Public Ledger. 


Tue first session of the Forty-fourth Congress 
ended on the evening of the 15th ult. With the 
exception of the one of 1849-50, it was the longest 
ever held by that body. There were introduced 
during the session 5,150 bills and 189 joint resolu-+ 
tions. Of the whole number, about 140 public 
bills, 130 private bills, 13 public joint resolutions, 
and 5 private resolutions have become laws. The 
following table will show the total amount of each 
of the general appropriations made, as compared 
with the several amounts appropriated last year: 


1876. 1875. 
PONSIONS..ccccccccccece seeesseee 29,033,000 $30,000,000 
Fortifications.......ssecceee ess 315,000 850,000 
Military Academy.......... oo 290,065 364,740 
Consular and Diplom ....... 1,158,580 1,374,985 
Leg., Ex. and Jud’y.....006. 15,373,960 18,902,327 
River and Harbor............ 5,000,000 6,643,518 


Deficlency .ccccecccsccese cosees 816,724 
POSt-OfF1CO....0.ccccsccee coocees 30,475,761 
NAVY vcccse scorer cce-coccsccesecees 12,740,355 
APMY 0c 00 coeeee . 25,987,168 
PN Gs ies- des ecu sccine-cotdexets 
SOULS CITI oh vies scc0s échse0s 


4,703,699 
37,524,360 
17,001,006 
27,933,830 

4,670,117 5,363,555 
16,357,905 
$147,719,075 $177,303,280 

147,719,075 


sree sevens 29,584'205 








Reduction this year............ 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 2, 1876. 
ERCILDOUN SEMINARY 








CHEAP COODS! 


Dark Shades of Poplins at 373, worth 45. 
Dark Shades of DeLaines at 25. 
Black French Cassimers, 75, 87 and 1.00 
Dark Brown and Dark Green Cashmeres, 
$1.25, worth 1.50. 
A fine piece of our 87 and1,00 best silks left 
Silks are going up—Time to buy. 
One Case ? Bed Muslin, 12%c., and One at 
15 cents. 
BARCAINS IN OUR STOCK. 


JOHN H. STOEBS, 
700 ARCH Street, Philadelphia, 


The Philadelphia School of Design 
FOR WOMBEN, 
Corner Northwest Penn Squere and Filbert Street, will 
reopen September llth. Applications for admission to be 
made at the School. - : 
, ELIZABETH CROASDALE, Principal. 


BARCLAY J. SMITH, 
INSURANCE 


(FIRE.) 
$34 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Orders by Mail will receive attention. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


'. Carpenters and Builders, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 


(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 1115 Citron St. 


alin insier ch onigipmeresietvmpassiaabigibiti 
TAILORING. 


GUSTAVUS GoiuZae, 
(Successor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) 
531 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


A Full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- 
ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Terms 


reasonable. 
&@ PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY.“@e 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO, 
FURNITURE, 


BEDDING, | 
FEATHERS, 






















BLANKETS, 


BED CLOTHING, &c. 


NO. 21 AND 23 NORTH TENTH STREET, 


Above Market, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





use of books, &c., $350 a year. 


No. 28 





FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
This Institution hasa beautiful location near Coa- 


tesville, Chester Co., Pa., on the Penn’a Central 
R. R. The Fall and Winter Term commences 9th 
mo. 25th. 
The English Branches, Languages, Sciences, etc., 
are thoroughly and carefully taught. 
per session of Twenty Weeks. 
taining full particulars, address 


Pupils can pursue a full course of study. 


Terms, $85 
For Oatalogues con- 


RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., Principal, 
Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 





TEN MILES FROM PHILADELPHIA, 
Under the care of Friends; gives a thorough colle- 
giate education to both sexes, who here pursue the 
same course of study, and receive the same degrees. 


Total expenses, including tuition, board, washing, 
No extra charges. 


For catalogue, giving all particulars as to courses 


of study. Address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. DELAWARE CO,, PA. 





THE MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE 


Under the care of Friends ; gives a thorough Colle- 
giate Education to both sexes, combined with suit- 
able physical industries. 
about $200. 
rent, to parties wishing their children to home with 
them. 


Expenses for the year, 
Three convenient dwelling houses for 





For catalogue with full particulars, address 
A. WRIGHT, President, 
Springboro, Warren co., Ohio. 
APLEWOOD INSTITUTE FOR BOTH SEXES 
N at Concordville, Delaware county, Pa., on the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Railroad. 
English Branches, Mathematics and the Sciences 
receive special attention. 
Greek, Latin, German, French, Spanish, &c., are 
thoroughly taught. 
Rates have been reduced to $4,00 per week for 
girls, and $4.50 for boys. 
Term commences Ninth month 18th. 
Send for circular to 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes, under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting of Friends, offers 
superior advantages at moderate rates. Healthy lo- 
cation. Convenient of access. Send for circular. 

8. C. COLLINS, A. M. Principal, 
Chappaqua, Westchester county, N. Y. 


WOODSTOWN ACADEMY 


for both sexes. Reopens Eighth month 28, 1876. Thorough 
instruction, careful supervision and home comforts. 
Music, painting and drawing, by first-class teachers. Pre- 


paration of teachers a specialty. Terms moderate. For 


A, C. NORRIS, Woodstown, N. J. 


catalogues, address 


























































































































































































FRIENDS’ 


The President of the BRYANT & STRAY 
made arrangements so that parties desiring to atten 


INTELLIGENCER. 


TTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, Phi ia, 
this Institution during the mY oe _ 


UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


can secure good board at the present low rates. It will take at least a month to thoroughly examine the numerous 
objects of interest from all parts of the world, and this can easily be done afternoons and on Saturdays, with- 
out interfering with the regular course of study. No such opportunity Jor obtaining a business education and 
ecluable geveral information will ever again be presented. For full partic 





“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD.” 








































Avenue, near West End. 
baths; full view of the ocean. 
month 10th. Terms moderate. 


Hot and cold sea 
Will open Sixth 


N. D. ROBERTS. 
‘ 


(6, MER. SCHOOL INST.” is a reliable Educa- 

tional Agency of 20 years successful experience 
in representing Teachers of known ability to Families and 
Schools of every grade. Bulletin for Candidates for Au- 
= Session now in preparation. Explanatory Circulars 
or stam 


J. W. SHERMERHORN, A. M., Actuary, 14 Bond St. N. Y. 


CALEB D, SHREVE, 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


No. 106 Market Street, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


CHANDELIERS - 


And Bracket Lamps. 
Best Quality Silver- 
Plated Ware. 


PLATE GUARANTEED 
Foreign and Domestic 
Bronzes and Fancy Ornaments 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 8S. Second Street, Phila., Pa. 








@Bh PER QUARTER FOR YOUNG | 


MEN AND BOYS, 
BOARDING, SCHOOLING, BOOKS, &c. 


No extra charges whatever. Special atiention and extra 
private instruction for packward pupils and young boys. 
10 Instructors. English, Classical and Mathematical 
Courses. French and German spoken in language classes. 
Natural Sciences by Prof. C.S. Gauntt, M.D.; Book Keep- 
ing and Penmanship by Prof. W. P. Hammond, author ‘of 
Potter & Hammond’s Books. Two Lectures a week by 
Philadelphia Professors, with the finest and fullest appa- 
ratus fer experiment and illustration. Fine building with 
65 rooms. Heated in all stories and lightel with gas, hot 
and cold baths, Gymnasium, &c., Ample grounds. Healthy 
focation. 7 3 
Cireular contains picture of building and full particulars 
with 100 references and letters from Bayard Taylor, Col. 
Richard J. Hinton, Gov. John L. Rontt, Judge George M. 
Vavhoesen, Ex-President Hill, Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, Rev 
John Long, Samuel! Martin, Amos J. Peaslee, Dr. B. L.ppin- 
ecott and others. School 12 miles by rail from 3lst and 
Chestnut street Philadelphia. 14 daily trains. Coach meets 
them regularly without charge. School only five minutes 
from Media Station. School opens Nintn month 11th. 
Pupils admitted at any time. Address 
SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, 
(Harvard University, A. M.,) Media, Pa. 


A HOME BOARDING SOHOOL 


for small children. Thorough instruction. Special 
attention given to health, morals and manners. 
SARAH E. FELL, 
Mechanicsville, 
Rererence.—A. B. Ivens, A. M. 
Central School, Philadelphia. 


alars, address 
J. K. SOULK, President, 108 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTED.—A YOUNG WOMAN TO TEACH 





at Friends’ School, Germantown. Apply to 
JONATHAN JONES, 
4943 Main Street. 


OARD IN FRIENDS’ FAMILY FOR VISITORS 
to Centennial ; easy of access, via Arch Street 

cars to and from grounds. $2.00 per day. 

REBECCA B. COMLY, 113 Friedlander St., Phila. 


WW  aaae A HOME, BY A YOUNG GIRL, 
member with Friends.- For address apply at 
Office FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


OARDING—TEMPORARY OR PERMANENT 
board in Friends’ family. Call or address 


L. R., 111 N. 16th Street, Philadelphia. 











SPRUCE STREET, PLEASANT ROOMS 
with good Board, Transient or Perma. 


TRUNKS! TRUNKS! TRUNKS!. 


BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 
BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 

OUR MOTTO: “First-Class goods at low prices.” 
Trunks, Bags, Valises, Shawl, Shoulder, and Trunk 
Straps, Pock-t- Books, etc., wholesale or retail. 

ORIENTAL TRUNK FACTORY, 
No. 818 Market Street, 
South side, half way between Eighth and Ninth. 

Repairing promptly done, and goods called for and de- 

livered. Remember the number, 818, 818. 


nent. 








BEST IN THE WORLD 
BLATCHLEY’S 


HORIZONTAL 


Ice-Cream Frecger 


TINGLEY'S PATENT) | 
For Saloons, Hotels, Families, 
=—— or Ice-Cream Manufacturers, 
in the economy and perfection of its work is entirely un- 
equaled. The closed head will save ice enough in one season 
to pay for the machine. The tub requires but one filling to 
freeze. Sizes,3 to 40 quarts. Visitors are cordially invited, 
when in town to the Big Exhibition, to come and see us, 
or send for descriptive circular and es, Very liberas 
arrangements made with the trade. ‘The machines can also 
be seen at the Centennial Exhibition, Agricultural Hall, 

Cor. Aisles 9 and N, Column letter O, No. 10. 2 
C. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufr., 506 Commerce St., Phila. 


so WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 














SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 S. 11th St., Phila. 


CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. 


ENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Seoond &t., Philada, 











